FREE ENTERPRISE IN ACTION 


Beginning on page three is the story of SP’s 1961 $75 million 
improvement program and the estimated $83 million earmarked 
for capital improvement this year if business permits. 

This kind of expenditure —- replacing out-moded and worn 
out equipment, adding new types of equipment, building newer, 
more modern facilities — is one of the most important ways in 
which we endeavor to attract new business to our lines. 

We must constantly improve our services to meet the require- 
ments of the nation’s fast-advancing material and technological 
growth. We must also continually adopt innovations to hold down 
our costs — and in turn, our rates — to provide the best service 
at the lowest cost. By doing so, we are able to attract and handle 
new traffic, thereby creating the need for more trains, and a more 
stable employment situation for railroad people. Added traffic, 
of course, also means additional revenue, which helps to increase 
profits, from which still further improvements can be made in 
our facilities and services. The circle is complete: more improve- 
ments = more traffic —= more stable employment and the ability 
to give better service to more customers === more revenue from 
which to make still more improvements. 

This is a prime example of the way our American system of 
free enterprise works. We compete against other forms of trans- 
portation — trucks, busses, airlines, water carriers — to carry 
freight and passengers. If the service we offer is better than that 
of our competitors, our company and its employes prosper, and 
we are able to show a profit from which to make technological 
advances as well as to maintain our property in good order. 

The money our company spends to improve its services is 
indeed money well spent from the standpoint of each employe. 
It helps to insure that Southern Pacific will have both the capacity 
and the ability to grow, to offer better opportunities for advance- 
ment, and to provide a greater measure of security for every 
single employe. 
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SP Spent $75 Million for Progress 


im 1961; Capifal improvements 
Program fo Confimve im 1962 


Neate Paciric and its subsid- 

iaries invested about $75 million 
in improvement programs during 
1961, Earmarked for 1962 capital 
improvements, depending on busi- 
ness conditions, are an estimated 
$83 million. 

Our company’s corporate simpli- 
fication program moved ahead last 
year. The Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Company and two smaller 
Texas subsidiary lines were merged 
into Southern Pacific Company on 
November 1. While the line previ- 
ously had been operated as part.of 
the SP Transportation System 
(and operating headquarters for 
SP’s Texas and Louisiana lines 
will remain in Houston), the mer- 
ger simplifies financial, accounting, 
purchasing, legal and administra- 
tive procedures. 

The following is a brief summary 
of Southern Pacific improvements: 
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ENGINEERING and COMMUNICATIONS 

Diesel locomotive servicing facil- 
ities were relocated and enlarged at 
Los Angeles, Roseville and Tracy, 
Calif.; Tueson, Ariz., and Eugene, 
Ore. New diesel erigine overhaul 
shops were constructed at Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

More than 100 miles of CTC are 
being constructed between Fresno 
and Bakersfield, besides 10 miles 
from Roseville to Lincoln, Calif., 
and 17.5 miles from Seger to 
Bremond (west of Houston) , Texas. 

A microwave system is under 
construction between Fresno and 
Los Angeles, and will be used in 
connection with Bakersfield-Fresno 
CTC. Microwave has also been 
authorized between Fresno and 
Dunsmuir. 

New “super service stations” for 
locomotives were placed in service 
at Roseville and Los Angeles. Each 
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facility speeds the fueling and other 
routine maintenance tasks on an 
average of 200 locomotive units per 
day and can be geared to handle 
twice that number. 

Establishment of production con- 
trols and related work schedules for 
both locomotive and car repairs are 
current goals on which a great deal 
of work has already been done. 

Mechanized car-checking sys- 
tems were inaugurated at Avon- 
dale, La., and Fresno and San Jose, 
Calif. 


EQUIPMENT 


During 1961, Southern Pacific, 
Cotton Belt, and their subsidiaries 
received 2302 new freight cars, 200 
cabooses, nine streamlined chair 
cars and 34 locomotives, as well as 
528 pieces of highway equipment. 
On order are 100 baggage cars, 
scheduled for early 1962 delivery. 
The 34 locomotives include the 
three Krauss-Maffei diesel-hydrau- 
lic locomotives required for experi- 
mental purposes. 

SP and Cotton Belt also substan- 
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HYDRA-CUSHION FLATCAR LOADED WITH 15 CHEVROLET STATION WAGONS. 


tially increased ownership of multi- 
level auto racks during 1961, with 
546 in service by year’s end, 

SP and subsidiaries have spent 
well over $200 million in the 
past three years to increase freight- 
carrying capacity. 

Southern Pacific, including Cot- 
ton Belt, has a fleet of 85,000 freight 
cars. During the past 16 years, 
26,000 cars were added to the fleet 
——largest increase in the industry. 
This is an increase of 44 per cent. 
Over 71 per cent of the freight car 
fleet is now less than 15 years old. 

SP is maintaining an exception- 
ally high percentage of cars ready 
to roll, As of December 1, “bad 
order” cars were down to 2.14 per 
cent of the total. 


FREIGHT 


SP is continuing to extend its in- 
centive-rate program, Examples are 
the new and lower incentive-load- 
ing rates for transcontinental rail 
shipments of lumber to the East, 
effective last December 1. 

SP is also extending service ar- 
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rangements for handling autos on 
multi-level auto-racks, through its 
application of joint rates for rail 
service between terminals and de- 
livery to dealers by Pacific Motor 
Trucking Co. in terminal areas. 

New facilities for handling auto- 
mobiles on and off the multi-level 
units were built at Houston, San 
Jose and Los Angeles. 

Anew piggyback ramp at Salinas, 
Calif., brought total SP ramp loca- 
tions to 60. 

Piggyback traffic increased slight- 
ly during the first nine months of 
1961 when a total of 1,202,068 tons 
of traffic, in addition to 64,000 auto- 
mobiles, were handled. This increase 
was accomplished despite the fact 
that more than 37,000 automobiles 
were diverted from piggyback han- 
dling to shipment on auto racks 


under rail billing. (This is not con- 
sidered piggyback traffic.) 

Two hundred new piggyback flat- 
cars were added to the equipment 
pool. 

The railroad is also currently ex- 
perimenting with the movement of 
baled cotton on flatcars. 


Fast overnight freight service 
was inaugurated during the past 
year between Houston and Dallas 
for handling piggyback and other 
high-class traflic competitive with 
highway operations. 

Southern Pacific Transport, high- 
way subsidiary in Texas and Loui- 
siana, has installed a central trail- 
er-dispatch system to provide a 
continuous record of the location 
of all trailers in piggyback and 
highway service. (Cont. next page) 


Data processing at high speed is carried on in SP’s modern new installation, lecated in 
the Generat Office building at Sun Francisco, The tape drives housed along the back wall 
can route information to the computer's memory at the rate of 41,667 characters per 
second. Part of the 2,000-reel tape library is housed on shelves in the foreground, 
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Pacific Fruit Express has ordered over $5 mi 
trailers to augment its fleet of refrigerator cars which is already the largest in the world, 
These “Tempco-Vans" have diesel powered refrigeration and heating units with thermo- 
static controls, making it possible to transport fruit, vegetables, frozen foods and other 
commodities at precisely set temperatures from below zero fo 80 degrees. 


During 1961, prepayment re- 
quirements were removed on all 
rail shipments destined to non- 
agency stations on our lines, unless 
prohibited by governing tariffs. 

PASSENGER and MAIL 

A 196] innovation which has 
gained high passenger acceptance 
and patronage, was installation of 
automatic food and beverage serv- 
ice cars on the “San Joaquin Day- 
lights.” 

A new $1 million electronic mail 
handling facility at Oakland, Calif., 
is helping to speed U.S. mail to and 
from 3,000 West Coast communi- 
ties, 

ACCOUNTING 

A major computer system was 
installed during 1961. This includes 
two IBM 1401 computers, the first 
installed in March and the second 
in August. These machines are sat- 
ellites to an IBM 7070 computer 
installed in June. A third 1401 sys- 
tem was installed at Houston, in 
December, 1961, to coordinate ac- 
counting activities. 

As part of Accounting Depart- 
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ion worth of these refrigersted piggyback 


ment reorganization, a new Data 
Processing Department was set up, 
as well as a separate Systems Re- 
search Office to handle computer 
programming and clerical work 
simplification for all departments 
of the company. 

The new computer system is be- 
ing used for interline freight settle- 
ments, revenue accounting and 
statistics, payroll accounting and 
statistics, car records, freight-car 
per-diem and mileage accounting, 
locomotive, car and tonnage statis- 
tics. 

PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS 

Jointly owned by Southem Pa- 
cific and Union Pacific, Pacific 
Fruit Express Company is now ac- 
quiring 400 mechanically refriger- 
ated trailers, with delivery to be 
completed early in 1962. Also con- 
verted and placed in service were 
1,000 “Ice-Fempco” cars. 

PFE’s heavy repair shop at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., was expanded in 1961, 
and work was started on a new 
cleaning and light-repair facility at 
City of Industry, Calif. 
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Biaggini Appointed 

Bay Area Crusade 

Campaign Chairman 
Vice President B. F. Biaggini has 


been selected campaign chairman 
for the 1962 United Bay Area Cru- 
sade drive, it was announced at the 
recent UBAC annual meeting in 
San Francisco. 

As chairman of the Bay Area 
Crusade, Mr. Biaggini will super- 
vise this year’s fund-raising pro- 
gram in the five counties compris- 
ing the San Francisco Bay Area. 
During the 1961 campaign, he was 
a leader of the Major Firms Divi- 
sion and served on the Crusade’s 
Board of Governors. 

He has been for many years a 
director of Junior Achievement of 
San Francisco, and is a former di- 
rector of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Russell to Head 
Northern California 
‘Invest in America’ 


President D. J. Russell has been 
appointed Chairman of the North- 
ern California 1962 Invest in Amer- 
ica Committee. 

Mr. Russell has served for a num- 
ber of years on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Invest in America Week. 
Purpose of the annual event is to 
convey to the American people an 
awareness and understanding of the 
importance of voluntary savings 
and investment in American enter- 
prise. 

The Invest in America program 
has been cited five times by the 
Freedoms Foundation for its effec- 
tiveness in promoting the strength 
and security of the nation by help- 
ing our economy remain healthy 
and profitable. 


Mary Bray to Serve With US Peace Corps 


Mary Joe Bray, 21, daughter of 
Switchman Carl Bray, Indio, has 
been selected as a member of the 
Peace Corps. 

Mary Joe graduated with high 
honors from Chapman College, 
Orange, last June. After completing 
her special training at Northern 
THinois University last month, she 
was scheduled to fly from Seattle 
with the first Malayan group on 
January 9, via Alaska, Tokyo, and 
Hong Kong. Jn Malaya she will 
study at the language school at Ku- 
ala Lampur for six weeks, and after 
final training will teach in Senior 
High School on the east coast of 
Malaya. 

Carl Bray is a recognized artist, 
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MARY BRAY 


specializing in desert scenes. An 
article about him appeared in the 
May, 1956, issue of the Bulletin. 
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Junior Achievement 


50 Advisors Guide 


About 250 high school students 
in three states are currently Jearn- 
ing how our business system 
operates as members of 13 SP- 
sponsored Junior Achievement 
companies. Fifty SP men and wo- 
men are serving as their advisors. 

Now in full production, the teen- 
age business firms are manufactur- 
ing such exotic items as plastic “lip- 
stick caddies” and gilt bird cages 
made from wire coat hangers and 
filled with artificial fruit. Other 
companies are -making candles, 
neckties, package candy and plastic 
boxes. All are finding out that it 
takes profits 10 meet payrolls, pay 
production costs and reimburse 
stockholders. 

Unique among our JA compa- 


P.D. Robinson, assistant to vice president, 
Houston, presents a Junior Achievement 
charter to Aric Barnes, president of one of 
the two SP Club sponsored JA companies 
in Houston. 


Student Gempanies 


nies this year is “Teen-Trends of 
San Francisco”, which conducts 
opinion surveys among high school 
students. lis clients so far have in- 
eluded a clothing manufacturer, a 
TY station and two of San Fran- 
cisco’s daily newspapers, both of 
which carried full-page stories on 
“Tecn-Trends”. The young poll- 
sters base their surveys on profes- 
sional sampling and interview 
technique: 

Now in its 12th year of partici- 
pation in the national Junior 
Achievement program, SP sponsors 
JA companies at San Francisco, 
San Mateo, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Eugene, Portland, Los Angeles and 
Houston. 


A Reminder... 


All children between the ages 
of 6 and 13 whose parents or 
grandparents are employed by 
SP or any of its affiliates are 
eligible to enter the exciting 
Safety Poster Contest. 

The posters must be 814 
inches wide by 11 inches high 
and may be made with poster 
paints, crayons, water colors or 
pen and ink. The child sending 
in the best poster, as judged by 
a panel of three, will receive a 
$37.50 prize. 

All entries should be mailed 
to M. A. Nugent, superintendent 
Box 44, 65 Market 


an Francisco. 


Street, 
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Robert J. McLean Named 
Assistant Vice President 
And Assistant Treasurer 


R. J. McLEAN 


General Attorney Robert J. Mc- 
Lean has been appointed assistant 
yice president and assistant treas- 
urer. The appointment, effective 
January 1, was announced by Vice 
President and Treasurer John B. 
Reid. 

Mclean, whose primary respon- 
sibility has been in the field of cor- 
porate finance, joined the SP Law 
Department at New York City in 
1947. He was named assistant gen- 
eral attorney in 1956 and in 1959 
was promoted to general attorney. 
He was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco when SP’s financial head- 
quarters were moved there from 
New York. 

The son of an international 


builder, McLean attended second- 
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ary schools in Europe. He holds a 
Bachelor’s Degree from Columbia 
University and received his law de- 
gree from Columbia’s Law School. 

A member of the Bar in both 
California and New York, McLean 
has also been admitted to practice 
before the U.S, Supreme Court and 
before various federal courts and 
agencies. 


OTHER PROMOTIONS 

William H. Stone has been 
named chief special agent of SP’s 
police department, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. He succeeds 
the late D. P. Quillinan. Stone, a 
veteran of some 36 years with the 
company, had been assistant chief 
special agent since 1956. 


Dan Perazzo, former transpor- 
tation assistant in the Executive De- 
partment, San Francisco, has been 
appointed executive assistant. A 
veteran of 43 years with the rail- 
road, Perazzo has been in the Ex- 
eculive Department since 1945. 


L. H. Hollamon has been ap- 
pointed assistant auditor of revenue 
accounts. He joined SP in 1924 in 
the Accounting Department and be- 
came special accountant in 1956, In 
1959 he was made assistant to audi- 
tor of revenue accounts. 


F, B. Torley, former systems 
analyst, General Auditor’s Office, 
has been appointed assistant to 
auditor of revenue accounts, San 
Francisco. He has been with the 
company since 1941. 
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Training Bureau’s Mail Courses 
Are Popular With SP Employes 


{hen Ray Holloway began work- 
ing in the General Agent’s of- 
fice in Chicago in June 1960, he 
felt that he wasn’t too familiar with 
the railroads of the United States, 
and that he didn’t know as much as 
fe should about his new employer 
But Ray knew—from his student 
days at the University of IHinois— 
how education can fill in some of 
the gaps. 

His supervisor in the Chicago 
office, Assistant Chief Clerk John 
Stevens, suggested that Ray could 
learn more about SP and railroad- 
ing through correspondence courses 
available from the Training and 
Development Bureau in San Fran- 
cisco. Stevens himself had com- 
pleted one of the courses and felt 
that it was worthwhile. After Ray 
had been on the job a while, he 
wrote to Training and Development 
Supervisor John Detlor for infor- 
mation about the courses available. 

A short time later, Ray 
thoughtfully looked over the list 
sent to him by Detlor, and decided 
to take course 601, Freight Traffic 
Orientation. It’s a course with 
eight lessons designed to provide a 
thorough picture of the company’s 
widespread operations. Included in 
this course are detailed studies of 
the Freight Traffic and related de- 
pariments, railroad geography and 
freight train schedules, tracing, di- 
versions, SP’s trucking affiliates, 
and other related topics. 

Course 601 is a basic one and 
covers a lot of territory. “It’s a good 
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Holloway spent many hours pi 
text and maps to complete Freight Traffic 
Orientation Course with a 99.6 average. 


course,” says Detlor, “for people 
wanting an overall idea of the com- 
pany’s complex freight operations.” 

The first lesson, for instance, 
takes 42 pages of text, charts, maps 
and other exhibits. Then come the 
questions—-25 of them, with many 
parts covering the most important 
portions of the lesson. 

Ray studied lesson one thorough- 
ly, then answered all the questions 
on the sheets provided. It took him 
a few weeks to study and complete 
the first lesson to his satisfaction. 
Then he mailed the answer sheets 
back to San Francisco to become 
one of more than 3500 people who 
have embarked on Detlor’s corre- 
spondence courses during the past 
five years, 

With five courses to choose 
from, the Training and Develop- 
ment Bureau offers a wide range of 
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knowledge about the company and 
its operations. 

A 30-lesson course—No. 602— 
in freight rates covers tariff classi- 
fications and exceptions, The sec- 
ond portion of that course includes 
territorial rate sheets as well as 
class, commodity and special rates 
for Pacific Southcoast Freight Bu- 
reau territory. 

Another course —- in passenger 
tarifls — tells of local, interline and 
pullman rates, in addition to de- 
scribing how to make up local and 
interline tickets, special charges, 
and exchange refunds. New em- 
ployes can gain basic information 
from this course, and old hands at 
the business like it to refresh their 
memories. 

The Bureau’s course in trip plan- 
ning deals with creative salesman- 
ship—how to meet the challenging 
competition for travel sales, how to 
answer customers’ inquiries and 
how to close sales, along with other 
aspects of dealing with customers 
and “prospects.” 

One of the unique attributes 
of the correspondence courses of- 
fered hy the Training and Develop- 
ment Bureau is that they are free to 
all employes of SP and affiliated 
companies. 

Says Supervisor John Detlor, 
“We offer each employe the chance 
to add to his knowledge of the com- 
pany and its operations at abso- 
lutely no cost but his own effort. 
And while we can’t guarantee pro- 
motions to our ‘graduates’, the com- 
pletion certificate and the letter 
that goes into a student’s personal 
record indicate that he is interest- 
ed in improving himself and his 
knowledge about the company.” 
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Holloway (eft) recelves certificate of com- 
pletion from M. 5. Vogel, general agent 
freight department, Chicago. 


Ray Holloway agrees with Det- 
lor—‘Completion of the course,” 
says Ray, “has given me a much 
broader understanding of the rail- 
road business generally, and more 
particularly of the functions and 
operations of our own Freight Traf- 
fic Department. ] intend to continue 
my participation in all such courses 
offered.” 

Why not investigate the op- 
portunity to add to your own store 
of knowledge about the company 
now? Drop a line today to 

John W. Detlor 

Supervisor of Training and 
Development 

65 Market Street 

San Francisco, California 

You're even entitled to use Rail- 
road Mail (RRB) for such a re- 
quest, as well as for returning your 
lessons for grading, so it won't even 
cost you postage stamps! 
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Surrounded by water on three sides, San Francisco is one of the world’s most beautiful 
port cities. Golden Gate Bridge is shown at top of picture and a portion of the Bay 


Bridge at the bottom. 


A BOY and his gir] sat on the pier 
behind the Ferry Building, The 
bay waters below them were deep 
blue. Seagulls rede the swells near- 
by, patiently waiting for seraps of 
food. A low-slung Japanese freight- 
er, loaded with cotton cloth, china 
and tea, steamed slowly past Alca- 
traz Island, and as the couple 
watched, a jaunty red tug boat 
chugged importantly toward the 
Golden Gate Bridge to escort into 
the bay a tanker arriving from In- 
donesia with a full cargo of crude 
oil. The sun was warm for January. 
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Ripples of water washed pleas- 
antly against the pier pilings. The 
girl sighed contentedly, “Gee, think 
of all that snow and sleet back 
east.” .. 

On Fisherman’s Wharf, a little 
girl watched the attendant toss live 
crabs into a caldron of boiling 
water and later told her open- 
mouthed playmates: “The man 
cooked our dinner in a big garbage 
can”... 

The elderly couple on vacation 
from Cincinnati did as the gripman 
requested, They grimly “held on at 
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the curve” as the dinky little cable 
car careened around a 90-degree 
turn and hustled cockily up Jack- 
son Street. The man from Cin- 
cinnati grinned boyishly at his 
wife. “Wait’ll we tell the folks back 
home about this!” . .. 

In Chinatown, a teen-age Chi- 
nese boy tried unsuccessfully to 
explain to his black-robed grand- 
father what the “Twist” was. “It’s 
a sort of solo dance,” he said, while 
the old man nodded and continued 
counting on his abacus... 

At Pier 34 husky longshoremen 
loaded the hold of a Norwegian 
ship with rice from the banks of 
the Sacramento River and fruit 
(dried and canned) from Califor- 
nia orchards. One of the workers 
tugged at his white cap (the badge 
of his profession) and said to the 
man beside him. “1 wish it was to- 
night already. Me and the wife are 
going to North Beach for pizza.”... 

In a financial district office, in a 
massive building on Montgomery 
Street, a silvery-haired gentleman 
was reading an article about San 
Francisco in Business Week maga- 
zine. “Finance, insurance, whole- 
saling, and shipping are the back- 


THE COVER 
Night shot of the colorful 
Ferry Building was taken from 
an upper floor of our General 


Office building, under the direc- 
tion of Steve Edwards, super- 
visor of photography. Moving 
along the freeway in foreground 
is a PMT double header. 
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This is Castle Street on Telegraph Hill. In 
the background is Coit Memorial Tower, 
which rises 230 feet above the crest of the 
Hill. it was built as a memorial to volunteer 
firemen of the 1850's and '60s. 


bone of the city’s business activity,” 
he read. “San Francisco has four 
of the 21 U.S. banks with deposits 
of $1 billion or more, including the 
nation’s biggest, the Bank of Amer- 
ica.” 

He adjusted his glasses and con- 
tinued reading: “Moreover, the city 
is home for many giants of Ameri- 
can industry—such as Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad . . .” 

Southern Pacific has its head- 
quarters in an 11-story building at 
65 Market Street, a block away 
from the historic Ferry Building— 
and fortunate indeed are the South- 
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ern Pacific men and women who 
work and live in the city that has 
been described by George Sterling 
as “The cool, grey city of love.” 

San Francisco was founded as an 
outpost of New Spain in 1776 and 
sprang into being as a city in the 
Gold Rush of 1849 and the ’50s. 
Men came to it from every quarter 
of the globe, bringing to it their 
cultures and traditions, 

Southern Pacific’s early ancestor 
in the city was the San Francisco 
& San Jose Railroad which first 
began operations on October 18, 
1863, from the Pioneer Race Course 
at about 18th and Valencia streets 
to Mayfield. The road was com- 
pleted to San Jose on January 16, 
1864. Later on, Central Pacific 
(SP’s predecessor) acquired the 
SF&SJ Railroad. 


HILLS OF SAN FRANCISCO AS SEEN FROM FISHERMAN’S WHARF. 
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Through the years, both San 
Francisco and SP have grown to 
full stature. Today, the City is the 
metropolis of northern and central 
California (a region almost twice 
the size of New York State). 

And Southern Pacific today 
is a $214 billion corporation. 

The General Office may be liken- 
ed to the hub of a wheel around 
which all of SP’s diversified and 
far-flung activities revolve. 

But San Francisco is more than 
just the General Office for SP peo- 

le. 

The Coast Division has its head- 
quarters on Third Street. Here in 
the City also is located the SP Gen- 
eral Hospital, a modern, 450-bed 
hospital offering employes the high- 
est level of medical and surgical 
care. 
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The Bay Area is also the junc- 
tion of all SP railroad routes run- 
ning north, south and.east. 

On a clear day you can Jook out 
the windows of an upper floor of 
the General Office and see Oakland, 
headquarters for the Western Divi- 
sion. 

San Francisco is more than just 
a city. It is the focal point of the 
Bay Area, a major metropolitan 
complex covering scores of com- 
munities in the five counties sur- 
rounding San Francisco Bay. Thou- 
sands of people commute to their 
jobs in the City from these outlying 
areas daily. 

The city passed through times of 
disaster and of triumph, growing in 
all ways all the time, but it never 
lost its sense of the history it had 
lived or of its high destiny. 

San Francisco — “The City that 
Knows How”—is known the world 
over for its beauty and cosmopoli- 
tan air; its rival being Paris, may- 
be, Rome, perhaps, or in wistful 
memory, Vienna, 

Herb Caen, daily columnist for 
the San Francisco Chronicle calls 
it a city of romance, “where a hint 
of adventure hangs tantalizingly in 
the cool air .. . where a turn of a 
corner may bring you face to face 
with an unexpected vista that makes 
you stop and stare.” 

What makes San Francisco so 
desirable? 

Aside from its weather — which 
is unpredictable, being unusual all 
the time; rarely hot or cold — we 
cite some of the reasons the City is 
idolized the world over. 

© The bridges. The Bay Bridge 
which reaches 12 miles from San 
Francisco to Oakland is the world’s 
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All set for @ cable car ride up California 
Street are (seated, I-r) Pete Oakeshott, 
Dorothy Carlos, and June DeVries. The 
Market Street terminus of this line is across 
the street from our General Office. 


longest suspension bridge—includ- 
ing approaches. Its massive con- 
crete central anchorage is equal in 
height to a 40-story building, its 
towers are 700 feet high, clearance 
above water is 216 feet, and the 
tunnel through Yerba Buena Is- 
land, connecting the suspension 
and cantilever spans, is the largest- 
diameier tunnel in the world. 

The Golden Gate Bridge, world’s 
longest single-span suspension 
bridge, is 8981 feet long and meas- 
ures 4200 feet between its two great 
towers which rise 746 feet above 
high tide (the height of a 65-story 
building). People thought it was 
“impossible” to build this bridge 
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because of the swift bay tides, 
but a five-foot tall engineer, John 
Strauss, proved them wrong. 

e The Bay. In more than one 
sense is this bay, as Padre Font 
wrote in 1776, “a harbor of har- 
bors.” Within this one great har- 
bor—the bay and its tributaries— 
are more than two dozen separate 
harbors of all kinds and sizes, from 
the waterfront of San Francisco it- 
self to the inland deep water port 
of Stockton. 

Nearly half of all freighters sail- 
ing through the Gate fly the flags of 
other nations. Consistently leading 
the parade of foreign vessels are 
the ships of the seafaring Nor- 
wegians. However, the bay’s best 
customer is Japan. Its vessels bring 
in fish, wood products, wool and 
cotton cloth, china and tea, and sail 
away with millions of dollars worth 
of rice from the Sacramento Valley 
and cotton from the San Joaquin 
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About 12,000 
people commute daily 
between their homes on 
the Peninsula and their jobs 
in San Francisco via SP’s fleet 
of fast, comfortable commute trains, 


Valley, gasoline and oil from bay 
area refineries, California barley 
and rye, scrap iron, iron ore, dairy 
products and machinery of all kinds 
for Japan’s industry. 

By far the greatest tonnage go- 
ing out the Gate is in petroleum 
products from bayside refincries, 
most of it carried in tankers which 


load directly from the wharves. 


of the major oil companies along 
Contra Costa county’s oil coast. 

A big import is coffee. The area 
around the San Francisco end of 
the Bay Bridge is often fragrant 
with the smell of roasting coffee, 
most of it shipped from Colombia 
and Brazil to the plants of the half 
dozen major companies near the 
Embarcadero. One out of every 12 
cups of coffee consumed anywhere 
in the world is made from green 
coffee beans shipped in through the 
Golden Gate. 

Incidentally, of the 8 varieties of 
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sea gulls which can he seen over the 
bay, the only permanent resident is 
the Western gull, a large white bird 
with gray back and wings. The 
other species stay in this region 
during the winter only, roosting by 
the thousands on the roofs of piers. 

© Golden Gate Park. A man- 
made miracle four miles long and 
about half a mile wide, the Park is 
less than 90 years old. The man 
who wrought the miracle was a 
green-thumbed Scotsman named 
John McLaren who in 1887 took 
over the job of transforming a des- 
olate area of windswept sand into 
a public park second to none in the 
world. During the 56 years he work- 
ed on the park he planted well over 
a million trees and acres of tough 
grass to hold the shifting sands. He 
created lakes and wild canyons, 
brooks and waterfalls. There is not 
a single ‘Keep Off The Grass” sign 
in the 1017 delightful acres of the 
park, a favorite Sunday gathering 
place for the natives. 

© Chinatown, Take a walk 
along Grant Street from Bush to 
Broadway and the eight block stroll 
will transport you into another 
world. Here East meets West. You'll 
see old ladies tottering along in 
pantaloons on tiny feet that once 
were bound, You will see windows 
filled with octopus, dried fish, 
snails and golden roast ducks. You 
will find gift shops, dimly-lit gro- 
ceries which sell bean sprouts and 
lichee nuts, and herb stores dealing 
in dried sea horses, toads, snakes 
and deer antlers. 

The great celebration, Chinese 
New Year, which starts between 
January 20 and February 20, de- 
pending on the full moon, is ob- 
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served in all its ancient ritual for 7 
days and nights, punctuated with 
staccato bursts of firecrackers to 
frighten the devils away, and end- 
ing with a parade featuring a silk 
and tinsel dragon carried on the 
shoulders of half a hundred men. 

And of course San Francisco is 
famous for its beautiful women, its 
fabulous restaurants, its steep hills 
{one visitor commented, “I love 
this hilly city of yours, When you 
get tired of walking around, you 
ean lean against it.”), its cable cars, 
and yes, its cool fog which creeps 
quietly through the city silkily and 
suddenly. 

Native San Franciscans and 
tourists alike agree wholeheartedly 
with Will Irwin’s comment about 
San Francisco. He calls it “the gay- 
est, lightest-hearted, most pleasure- 
loving city of the Western conti- 
nent.” 


Nancy Wallace of the Law Department 
finds the Japanese Tea Garden in Golden 
Gate Park a tranquil place to visit on a 
lazy Sunday. 
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Club off te LYING Start 


Four months ago, Bob Mock 
and a few of his Tucson Divi- 
sion friends came up with a 
new idea. Why not pool our re- 
sources, they said, and form an 
aviation club? 

Meetings were held, officers 
were elected, and on November 
24, the big day arrived: A 1959 
Cessna 150 airplane was pur- 
chased, and the aviation club 
had a name. It was called the 
Southern Pacific Aviation Club, 
Inc. 

The Cessna was completely 
overhauled. 

On December 1, membership 
applications were released to 


employes of the Tucson Divi- 
sion on a family basis, and on 
December 8, SP officers were 
on hand to “‘spin the prop” to 
officially open the club. 

Mock, who was elected presi- 
dent of the club, says, “We have 
plans of expanding in the near 
future; we would like two 
planes available for members.” 
Also on the agenda is the for- 
mation of a model aviation 
club for the children of SP em- 
ployes. 

President Mock points out: 
“Tt’s amazing what men can do 
when they work together.” 


On hend for the official opening of the Southern Pacific Aviation Club at Tucson were 
(standing, I-r) R. ©. Coltrin, assistant superintendent; J. £. Tompkins, road foreman of 
engines; Bob Perkins, vice president, SPAC; John Tacy, supervisor of maintenance, SPAC. 
(Kneeling) Bob Mock, president, SPAC; George Howell, secretary, SPAC; H, Fulkerson, 
trainmaster; and E. Laughlin, treasurer, SPAC. 
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Reflective Paint Passes Tests 


In order that the car initials, numbers, and lettering SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC on our freight cars be more visible at night, we have been 
painting them with reflective paint this past year, on an experimental 
basis. (See picture above.) 


Inspection of some 67 cars involved in the test program last month 
showed that the paint is in good condition with no discoloration after a 
year’s service, while the reflective quality remains good at various angles 


from a distance of over 100 yards. 


So now when freight cars go into the shop for repainting and sand- 
blasting they will be treated with the new reflective paint. 


Lewis E. Renner, assistant dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent, 
Oakland, has been re-elected to the 
Board of Governors of the Alameda 
County United Crusade for a two- 
year term through 1963. An active 
Crusade volunteer for the past sev- 
eral years, he was chairman of the 
Public Relations Cabinet in 1959, 
and is serving on the Board of Gov- 
ernors of United Bay Area Crusade 
as an Alameda County representa- 
tive through 1962. 
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A Safety Record 


Setting a new record in pas- 
senger safety performance for 
such operations, Pullman sleep- 
ing and parlor car travel has 
achieved a perfect safety mark 
for the tenth consecutive year. 
During the 10-year period end- 
ed November 12, almost 92 mil- 
lion passengers traveled a total 
of more than 57.6 billion pas- 
senger-miles by Pullman without 


a single fatality. rss 
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San Joaquin D 


sion Superintendent R. R. Rebinson (center) bids happy retirement to 


these four. Pictured from left to right are: Carl ©. Garrison, assistant signal supervisor; 
Kenneth L. Galyan, Sr., assistant chief train dispatcher; Robinson; Stanley C. Marshall, 
trainmaster’s clerk; and James M. Shurley, engine foreman. 


175 Years of Safe Service 
End with 4 Retirements 


Along with the New Year came 
the occasion for many congratula- 
tions and good wishes to be extend- 
ed to four San Joaquin Division 
men who retired December 31. 

Carl O. Garrison, assistant sig- 
nal supervisor, and Stanley C. Mar- 
shall, trainmaster’s clerk, both with 
more than 44 years service; Assist- 
ant Chief Train Dispatcher Ken- 
neth L. Galyan, Sr., with more than 
48 years; and James M. Shurley, 
engine foreman with more than 39 
years service, all were congratu- 
lated by San Joaquin Division Su- 
perintendent R. R. Robinson and 
many other friends and well wishers 
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at retirement ceremonies in Bakers- 
field. 

The combined service of these 
four men totals more than 175 
years, all ‘accident free”, a unique 
achievement indeed! 

Garrison served in both World 
Wars I and II, his last rank being 
that of major. He is active in the 
Masonic Lodge, is what is common- 
ly known as a “camera bug”, and 
with his retirement plans to con- 
tinue with this and his woodwork- 
ing hobby. 

Marshall was instrumental in the 
organization of Espeeco, the SP 
Credit Union at Bakersfield. He is 
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active in the Masonic Lodge, Shrine 
Club, and is a member of the Elks 
Lodge. Marshall and his wife enjoy 
traveling, having made trips to 
Alaska and Hawaii. With his re- 
tirement they are now planning a 
three to four-month world tour. 

Galyan has always loved music, 
but claimed he was too busy to 
study it. However, his family re- 
cently gave him a piano and he is 
proving the adage of “never too old 
to learn” by taking piano lessons! 
Galyan’s two sons—K. L. Jr. and 
Bill—are both SP train dispatch- 
ers at Bakersfield and his brother 
Harry is chief train dispatcher at 
Los Angeles, Galyan proudly ad- 
vises that he has “eight grandsons 
in the bull pen warming up” for SP. 

Shurley has been active in politi- 
cal and civic affairs for many years. 
He has served as Bakersfield City 
Councilman and Planning Commis- 
sioner for 11 years: is past Secre- 
tary of both the Citizens’ Better 
Government League and the Wil- 
liams School Protective League. He 
has just been elected President of 
the National Association of Retired 
Railroad Employees at Bakersfield. 
His total railroad service covers 50 
years and 3 months without a sin- 
gle injury, including service in four 
countries —- France, Mexico, Can- 
ada and the United States. Shurley 
trained many student switchmen 
during his career and is proud of 
the fact that not one of them was 
ever injured. 

SP is proud of these men, and 
wishes them many more years of 
happy, useful activity. 


~—by R, S. Crandall 
Bakersfield 
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B. E. KLEINHANS 


Claim Prevention 
Slogan Contest 


Winners Announced 


Winners of the 1962 Freight 
Claim Prevention Slogan Contest 
were announced this month by P. 
M. Chaimov, manager, Specialized 
Operations, San Francisco, 

First prize of $25 in the tenth 
annual contest was won by Bert E. 
Kleinhans, an instrumentman with 
the Engineering Department at 
Portland. His winning slogan was 
GIVE LOSS AND DAMAGE PRE- 
VENTION YOUR CAREFUL AT- 
TENTION. 

Placing second was Gerald D. 
Pera, a stenographer with the Safe- 
ty Department in San Francisco, 
who submitted the entry: USE 
CARE—MAKE DAMAGE RARE. 
He received a check for $15. 

Muriel E. Groftholdt, PBX op- 
erator at Los Angeles, took the $10 
third prize for her slogan: THE 
SHIPPER CARES—DO YOU? 

Competition was stiff this year, 
with more than 400 entries sub- 
mitted from throughout the USA. 
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Conductor W. J. Wash (seated, right) was master of this caboose in the days when 
conductors had their own cabooses and the car served as “home” for days at a time. 


Picture was taken in 1900. 


The Wood Shanty Disappears; 
Cabooses Have Become Symbolic 
Of Modern Railroading Techniques 


The little wood shanty that used to 
trail faithfully after every string of 
freight cars—like many other rail- 
road scenes—has undergone many 
changes in the past hundred years. 

The box-like shelters train crews 
used to build to shield their cook- 
ing fires on spare platform cars in 
the mid 1800s, the converted box 
cars with sliding doors used around 
the turn of the century, the cupola- 
topped wooden cabooses popular 
after World War I, all have given 
way to ever more modern, cficient 
and better-equipped cabooses, 

Today’s SP caboose with its sleek 
bay windows of shatterproof glass, 
automatic oil heater, electric lights 
and refrigerator, drinking foun- 
tain, radio-telephone and specially- 
designed Pullman-type crew seats 
is fast becoming an operating sym- 
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bol of the technological advances 
continually being made by SP. 
Rapidly disappearing are the old- 
fashioned hard benches and feather 
dusters, the coalbin and the kero- 
sene lamp and the lazy board, The 
caboose has become a rolling office, 
efficient and functional, vastly dif- 
ferent from its forebears. 

The origin of the caboose is un- 
certain. Even its birthdate is un- 
known. The most generally accept- 
ed story of its beginning is that 
a man named Nat Williams — a 
freight conductor on the Auburn & 
Syracuse Railroad during the 1830s 
-— made it his custom to sit in the 
last car of a freight train on a box 
or barrel and direct the train’s op- 
eration. As trains and runs grew 
longer, some railroads provided 

(Continued on Page.24) 
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How the shanty grew up. 1—Central Pa- 
cific No. 45, built in August 1872 with 
wood frame trucks, could seat 22, 2~The 
28-foot CP 136 cost $838 when built as « 
CP box car in 1885, 3-—~Proud crew hed 
picture taken at Redding in their new ca- 
boose, August 1900. 4—Built in July 1898, 
this box car was converted to caboose in 
1923. 5—Shiny when it was new in Novem- 
ber 1907, No. 409 was wrecked in 1936. 
6—-Built at Los Angeles in july 1937, this 
was one of first all-steel cabooses on Pa- 
cific Lines. 7—Bay window cabooses were 
especially designed for crew comfort and 
safety—cost nearly $18,000 each. 


platform cars for their train crews, 
and eventually converted box cars 
for crews to use as shelters, 
TWO THEORIES 

Even the origin of the word 
caboose is disputed. Railroad his- 
torical authority D. L. Joslyn, a re- 
tired SP draftsman, documents its 
use back to the days of the early 
sailing vessels, when sailors cus- 
tomarily set up a fireplace or stove 
on ships’ decks. To protect their 
fires and provide shelter for them- 
selves, seamen erected boxes over 
their fireplaces. These shelters were 
known to the Dutch as habuis, to 
the Danes as kabys, the Swedes as 
kabysa, and Germans as kabuse. 

Another theory holds that the 
word originated in Texas, Ameri- 
canized from the Spanish word 
calabozo, meaning jailhouse. This 
idea, too, seems to have some merit. 

In the eastern portion of the U.S., 
the car at the end of the train was 
called a “way car,” “cabin car,” 
“conductor’s van,” “accommoda- 
tion car,” “train car,” “brakeman’s 
cab,” “shanty,” or “crummy.” Even 
today, many eastern railroads call 
them way cars, with a few referring 
to them as accommodation cars. 
Only in the West has the crew car 
been known almost universally as 
the caboose. 

CUPOLAS 

The origin of the most distin- 
guishing feature of cabooses—the 
“lookout” or cupola—has also been 
the subject of controversy, although 
a Chicago & North Western freight 
conductor seems to have settled the 
question. In 1898, T. B. Watson 
wrote “During the ’60s I was a con- 
ductor on the C&ENW. One day late 
in the summer of 1863 I received 
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Conductor Gillon H. Jones reads over his 
wheel report while Brakeman Clayd Barker 
checks the air in one of fhe new bay win- 
dow cabooses just before leaving Bayshore 
on the CLM for Los Angeles. 


orders to give my caboose to the 
conductor of a construction train 
and take an empty boxcar to use as 
a caboose. This car happened to 
have a hole in the roof about two 
feet square. I stacked the lamp and 
tool boxes under the perforation 
end and sat with my head and 
shoulders above the roof... (Later) 
I suggested putting a box around 
the hole with glass in, so I could 
have a pilot house to sit in and 
watch the train.” 

Cupolas were first built into ca- 
booses on the Central Pacific—SP’s 
railroad ancestor—about 1875, and 


* were permanent fixtures until 1949, 
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when bay windows first made their 
appearance on SP cabooses. {The 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
road is said to have been the first 
railroad to use the bay window, in 
1923.) 

CABOOSE WAS HOME 

In the early days of railroading, 
each crew was assigned its own ca- 
hoose, which served as home for 
days at a time. Some crews gave 
their rolling homes as much care as 
their wives gave to their permanent 
family residences, equipping them 
with such niceties as lace curtains, 
picturesque lithographs, their own 
mattresses and bed linen, easy 
chairs, even cook stoves. The cul- 
inary arts of some crews became 
legendary, with specialties ranging 
from hot cakes so light they had to 
be weighted down, to holiday feasts 
of roast turkey and trimmings. 

As railroading grew more com- 
plex, and trains grew faster and 
went farther in shorter times, the 
caboose was no longer necessary to 
provide a home for extended pe- 
riods, They were then assigned to 
the divisions, and crews rarely left 
their own districts. 

In today’s modern railroading 
techniques, the caboose pool has 
proved a very practical and eco- 
nomical advance. Pools have been 
established in SP’s northern and 
southern districts — the Roseville- 
Northeast pool, with 140 cabooses, 
covers the territory from Roseville 
to Brooklyn and Eugene on the 
North, and to Ogden on the East. 
The Los Angeles-Southwest pool 
has 228 bay window cabooses in 
use between Roseville, San Fran- 
cisco, Bakersfield, Los Angeles, El 
Paso and Tucumcari. Under the 
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Gleaming interior of new all-steet bay win- 
dow caboose, looking toward B end, Note 
overhead grab iron running length of car, 
and rounded corners on steel lockers. 


pool arrangement, a caboose stays 
with the freight train from the 
train’s origin point until it reaches 
its destination (if on SP lines) or 
an interchange point with another 
railroad, 
DESIGNED WITH CARE 
The care and attention given to 
cabooses has come a long way from 
the days when Nat Wilhams sat on 
a barrel in the last car of his train 
and T. B. Watson got his orders to 
pick up an empty boxcar for his 
new caboose. 
SP’s newest cabooses — 200 all- 
steel cars with bay windows— were 
planned by car design engineers 
of the Mechanical Department, with 
the cooperation of the Operating 
and Safety Departments. A far cry 
from the ill-equipped caboose of 
old, today’s modern cars cost near- 
ly $18,000 each to build. 

Typical of the efforts made to 
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modernize crew cars was the re- 
building of caboose SP-1000 in 
1959. One of those constructed in 
1937, SP-1000 received a complete 
remodeling in the Los Angeles 
General Shops and was equipped 
with the most up-to-date appliances. 
Then the car was used by crews 
between Los Angeles and El Paso, 
with the request that they evaluate 
the new equipment, and suggest 
further improvements. After the 
test runs, the car was taken to San 
Francisco, where it was inspected 
at the company’s invitation by leg- 
islative representatives and general 
chairmen of the Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
as well as by four staff members of 
the California Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

One of the most important ad- 
vances made in modernizing ca- 


Staintess steel wash stand with gravity 
water system and shining metal lockers 
typity emphasis on sanitation and ease of 
maintenance in newest cabooses, 
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Pullman-type seat (with 


behind it) in new cabooses was especially 
designed for crewmen’s comfort. 


booses, says Mechanical Depart- 
ment Engineer L, F. Bardoff, who 
helped design the new crew cars, “is 
the electrification program we be- 
gan in 1954, We are continuing to 
install electrical systems so that 
eventually all cabooses used in pool 
service and long local runs will 
have electric marker lights, as well 
as desk and other interior lights. 
The electric refrigerators will be a 
help, too, in which to keep lunches 
and cold drinks on the hot runs.” 

M. A. Nugent, superintendent of 
safety, adds that the consideration 
given to the comfort, health and 
safety of crews is another impor- 
tant factor in our cabooses today. 
“The heavier drawbars and cen- 
ter sills,” he says, “coupled with 
all-steel superstructure, window 
safety glass and non-skid floor paint 
have made our cabooses some of 
the finest—and safest—crew equip- 
ment on any railroad.” 


The C. P. Huntington, now on 
permanent display at Sacramento, 
was brought around the Horn in a 
sailing ship in 1864. 
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Florence McClure 
Western Division 


Present job title: assistant acci- 
dent clerk, Superintendent’s Office, 
Oakland ... Born in Indiana, lived 
in Oklahoma several years where 
she attended high-school and busi- 
ness college . . . moved to Long 
Beach, California in 1942 ... She 
worked on the Hollywood Reporter 
for three years and with the A. B. 
Boyd Company in Los Angeles an- 
other three years . . . In 1950, her 
brother, who is chief clerk for the 
dining car department, Western Pa- - 
cific, got her started in railroad 
work, She worked for WP three 
years and then went to Tulsa where 
she was employed hy the Santa Fe 
Railroad until 1954. At that time 
she returned to California and went 
to work for SP as a steno-clerk ... 
Florence says she has no particular 
hobbies, but that she does like to 
read a lot (especially news items 
sent to her for Bulletin use from 
Western Division employes). 
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Meet Your Reporters 


John A. Collins 


Sacramento Division 


Present job title: assistant chief 
clerk, Sacramento ... Wife's name: 
Cecelia .. . Born in Buffalo, New 
York, John is a third generation 
railroader, His grandfather was a 
machinist, his father a city freight 
agent with the DL&W RR... After 
graduating from high school in 
Rochester, N.Y., John served with 
the 8th Cavalry, Fort Bliss, Texas 
... He entered SP service as a staff 
operator in Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains in 1921 .. . has been a Bulle- 
tin reporter since 1940, . . has 
served as secretary in the North 
Sacramento Lions Club and alse 
was appointed to district offices as 
zone chairman and deputy district 
governor, District 4-A, Lions Inter- 
national . . . he and Cecelia reside 
in Hagginwood, located in the 
North area of Sacramento, where 
they pursue their hobbies of gar- 
dening and reading. 
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General Office Switchboard Girls 
Had Especially Meaningful Christmas 


HRISTMAS 1961 will be long 

remembered by the 18 girls who 
operate the General Office switch- 
board in San Francisco, for through 
their unusual idea, a destitute fam- 
ily of eight—including four boys 
and two girls ranging in age from 
one to nine — had a Christmas 
they'll never forget. 

Back in November, when the girls 
began talking about the approach 
of Christmas, they decided that ex- 
changing cards with each other, 
while a pleasant custom, leaves 
something to be desired. When 
Chief Operator Leona Dyer sug- 
gested that this year instead of ex- 
changing cards they provide a 
memorable Christmas for a needy 
family, the idea was immediately— 
and unanimously—adopted, 

Through the Salvation 
Army, they obtained the name of 
a family apparently destined to 
spend a bleak Christmas, with no 
hope that Santa Claus would pay 
the children a visit, and with their 
usual meager daily fare for the tra- 
ditional Christmas dinner. 

Two girls were assigned to buy 
gifts — clothing as well as toys — 
for each youngster. Others bought 
clothing and gifts for the parents 
and then went shopping for all the 
ingredients of a true Christmas 
banquet (plum pudding and fruit 
cakes included), as well as a large 
supply of staple groceries. 

Charlotte Cooney contributed a 


Christmas spirit in the switchboard room 
got a big boost from the sight of the office 
tree nearly surrounded by gaily wrapped 
gifts. 
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HEELS 


THE KENNEDYS 


tricycle that her own youngster 
wasn’t using, and tied a big red bow 
on it. “When my boy heard what it 
was for,” she said, “he was glad to 
add it to our presents.” 

Maybelle Crandall, besides buy- 
ing her share of gifts, made an ex- 
tra wardrobe for a doll bought for 
one of the girls, 

“We all felt this was the best 
Christmas we’ve ever had,” Leona 
Dyer commented. 

On the Friday before Christmas, 
Hilda Ellison, Virginia Pead and 
her husband delivered the six boxes 
of gifts to a nearly overwhelmed 
—-and exceedingly happy——family. 

And Christmas 1961] held a little 
more meaning than usual for eight- 
een good Samaritans. 
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Young Tom Kennedy Sets 
All-time Passing Record 


The name Kennedy and the sport 
of football have been linked in 
many news stories in recent 
months. A veteran SP employe with 
the same surname tells us that all 
of these reports did not originate 
in the nation’s capital. In fact, Pat 
Kennedy, public-address announcer 
and general clerk at the Los Ange- 
les Union Passenger Terminal, says 
that his interest in the same subject 
starts right at home. 

Although his son, Tom, does not 
claim political notoriety, his foot- 
ball playing ability is something to 
be reckoned with. In the season 
just completed Tom Kennedy, 23- 
year-old star quarterback at Los 
Angeles State College, set a new all- 
time passing record for the Diablos 
of 1037 yards in a single season. 
This performance merited him hon- 
orable mention on both AP and 
UPI 1961 Ali-Coast teams. 

Young Kennedy is not resting on 
his gridiron laurels, In a few weeks 
he will be sporting baseball cleats 
ready to enter his last semester of 
collegiate competition. According 
to his railroading father, “It’s dif- 
ficult to live up to rave notices but 
Tom is going all-out to top his na- 
tional record last year of 56 RBI’s 
during regular competition, Actu- 
ally, his real dilemma at the mo- 
ment is whether to pursue a career 
in professional football or base- 
ball. For the time being, 1 think 
he will just wait and see what de- 

velops.” 
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j L. C. HOUSTON, 
i retired last month 
! as assistant chief 
i clerk to superin- 
; tendent, Pacific 
i Fruit Express, Sac- 
| ramento, after 38 
years’ service. 

' 
\ 
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T. Louis Chess, who retired as 
general passenger agent, San Fran- 
cisco, in 1957, has been named 
chairman of the San Mateo County 
Board of Supervisors. He was elect- 
ed to the board in 1959. 

ee Oe 

Dan R. Love III, son of Dan R. 
Love, special representative in the 
Law Department, San Francisco, 
has passed the 1961 California State 
Bar Examination. 


Don Brown Retires After Long SP Career 


Sixty-six of his friends joined Donald Brown at luncheon recently to 
honor him on the occasion of his retirement as Secretary to President 
D. J. McGanney of the Southern Pacific Pipe Lines. Brown’s 39 years of 
service dated from 1922 when he joined the SP Co. at Sacramento, 
and later transferred to the Executive Department. Shortly thereafter, he 
H became secretary to President Sproule, and has the unique distinction of 
having been secretary to three Presidents of the Southern Pacific, ie., 
Messrs. Sproule, McDonald, and Mercier, as well as most recently to 
President McGanney of the SPPL. 


Brown and his wife Kitty make their home in San Carlos where his 
hobbies are poodles (training and judging) and making sawdust via his 


various do-it-yourself projects. 


Among those on hand to fete Don Brown (third from right) on the eve of his retirement 
were (+r) E. A. McDowell, assistant to the president; L. D. Schley, vice president & gen- 


eral manager, PFE; D. J. McGanney, president, Southern Pacifi 
Brown, and B. K. Smith, assistant fo president, SP Pipe Lines, inc. 


Pipe Lines, Inc.: Kitty 
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SPORTS NOTE 


F. A. Beller, vice president of 
the SP Bowling Club at San 
Francisco, passes along this im- 
portant memo: Southern Pacif- 
ic’s 22nd annual Bowling tour- 
nament is to be held at Reno on 
March 3 and 4, Anyone wishing 
to participate please contact Ar- 
nold Houghton, 4th and Berry, 
San Francisco (Ext. 33110) for 
tournament applications, bus 
and motel reservations, 


H. Brad Atwood, public rela- 
tions manager, Los Angeles, has 
been elected president of the local 
chapter of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America in Los Angeles. A 
member of SP’s public relations 
staff the past 11 years, Atwood is a 
graduate of UCLA and was former- 
ly a newspaper reporter. 


COAST DIVISION: Floyd O. 
Bush, clerk; Gladys Collier, clerk; 
Dwight F. Fairfowl, crossing watch- 
man; Giuseppe Gioffre, freight car- 
man; Louis T. Jaehnke, machinist; 
Bennie Lewis, stevedore; Milton R. 
Shields, car checker; Harry G. Wes- 
ton, locomotive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Ole 
Beumee, brakeman; Ross R. Bran- 
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am, carman; Leo B, DeGrasse, Sr., 
locomotive fireman; Howard T. Eck- 
ert, clerk; Paul Gilliam, switchman; 
Robert Grier, stevedore; Fred D. 
Hatfield, locomotive engineer; Fer- 
dinand H. Kuck, machinist; Howard 
W. Lange, machinist; Clara L. Lau- 
rinas, clerk; Walter F. Ogren, check- 
er; Charles H, Roberts, roundhouse 
foreman; John A. Robinsen, signal 
foreman; Willie Smith, machinist 
helper; Mildred I. Veborg, clerk; 
Ben Washington, chair car porter. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Dome- 
nico Desimini, extra gang foreman; 
Martin L. England, switchman; 
Rufus L. Filley, crew dispatcher; 
Forrest L. Gregg, conductor; Harry 
E. Handschin, machinist; Helen E. 
Harkson, clerk; Alfonse E. Las- 
palas, trucker; Adin R. Leach, ma- 
chinist; John H. Leslie, switchman; 
Emery C. McPherson, locomotive 
engineer; Silas V. Nimz, pipefitter; 
Percy A. Pierson, machinist; Rob- 
ert G. Tallmadge, switchman. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Cari L. 
Ernest, locomotive engineer; Simon 
Hernandez, machinist helper; Juan 
P. Munoz, extra gang laborer; Henry 
E. Shaw, brakeman; Richard C, Van 
de Water, pipefitter. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Ma- 
ria R, Andrade, coach cleaner; 
George A. Christensen, yardmaster; 
Verald G. Eberhart, B&B foreman; 
Carl Hennig, carpenter; Theodore 
T. Hinzman, laborer; Walter M. 
Hunter, conductor; Delbert W. Kil- 
born, clerk; Edward E. Lehtola, 
head clerk; Wiliam Mintzer, clerk; 
Earl L. Pettit, car inspector; John 
A. Schmitt, laborer; George C. Simp- 
son, Jr., lead car inspector; William 
A. Weisgram, B&B foreman; James 
E. Whitlock, clerk. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Bryant 
J. Furniss, locomotive fireman; 
Amedeo Guidi, extra gang laborer; 
Jose Morene, section laborer; How- 
ard J. Thurston, locomotive engi- 
neer, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Odice 
Allen, laborer; James L. Hicks, 
crossing watchman; Lyle F, John- 
son, machinist; Jewett M. Lollar, 
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telegrapher; Charles M. Quisen- 
berry, conductor, 

SHASTA DIVISION: August Ku- 
bitsky, roundhouse laborer; Mert J. 
Neasham, sheet metal worker; Jack 
Thurman, clerk; Florence E. York, 
assistant station clerk. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Richard W. 
Burling, brakeman; Herbert A. Lietz, 
track laborer; Francisco O. Mar- 
tinez, car inspector; James G. Oli- 
ver, laborer; Ernest ¥. Sneed, bag- 
gage & mail handler. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Felix 
Avalos, crossing watchman; Lau- 
rence E, Bulmore, first assistant en- 
gineer (Ferries); Louis A. Burgess, 
electrician; Vietor Christian, lead 
machinist; Soren Holgersen, car- 
man; William P, Juhl, locomotive 
engineer; Allen R. McElmurry, loco- 
motive engineer; Francisco E, Men- 
doza, track laborer; Orville H. Ohl- 
son, boilermaker; Robert T. Rose, 
elerk; Thomas J, Sullivan, engine 
foreman; Manuel F. Swartz, clerk; 
Frank J. Vargas, agent-telezrapher, 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Benjamin F. Jimenez, ma- 
chinist; Max G. Manthei, freight 
carman, 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Lioyd C, Akerly, lead ma- 
chinist; Alesio Cevola, carman help- 
er; Augustin Chavez, blacksmith 
helper; William F. Guenther, piper; 
Jose R. Guzman, molder helper; Jess 
L. McKelvey, painter helper; Lurel 
J. Tiller, carman. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
STORES: Aben T. Avila, fork lift 
operator; Edwin F. Carter, clerk; 
Noland G, Johnson, helper; Esteban 
M. Salud, scrap sorter, 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Lee J. Mack, waiter, Los Angeles; 
Frank Andrews, cook; Less J, Arce- 
naux, waiter; Lyd Leffall, cook; 
Luke Peterson, waiter; Mary A. 
Wood, head linen folder, all of West 
Oakland. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Sacramen- 
to Godines, Jose Guerra, Pablo G. 
Guerrero, all track laborers; James 
A. Lewis, terminal trainmaster’s 
clerk; Joseph D. Nathanson, clerk; 
Lynn 8. Polk, brakeman. 
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OTHER DEPARTMENTS: L. Z. 
Carter, chief clerk to DF&PA, 
Klamath Falls; F. J. Deesen, execu- 
tive assistant, San Francisco; Este- 
ban B. Dulatre, janitor, Hospital 
Department, San Francisco; Elise 
M. Fievet, registered nurse, Hos- 
pital Department, Bakersfield; Ber- 
nardo Corsetti, lead welder, Brook- 
lyn Stores; Harvey S. Hanson, 
trucker, West Oakland Stores; L. G. 
Locke, TF&PA, Portland; Margaret 
R. Mills, chief telephone operator, 
Communications Department, Phoe- 
nix; Wilbur W. Wallace, clerk-typ- 
ist, Passenger Traffic-Public Rela- 
tions, San Francisco. 


COAST DIVISION: Saturnino 
Campos, laborer. Pensioners: Her- 
man G, Anderson, carpenter; George 
Bacich, freight carman; Irvin T. 
Boop, locomotive engineer; Claude 
I. Gordon, brakeman; William R. 
Greenwood, electric crane operacor; 
William E. Harder, shect metal 
man; Henry C. Lange, clerk; Wil- 


liam E. Locke, car builder; Andrew- 


A. Moetseh, crossing watchman; 
George A. Soper, brakeman; Russell 
L, Stubbles, yardman; Floyd Glen 
Yarborough, pipefitter. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Gor- 
man F, Draper, fireman; Ernest L. 
Siclen, switchman; Joaquin D. Val- 
dez, track laborer; Charles W. Bar- 
nard, extra watchman; Wayne W. 
Macklin, brakeman. Pensioners: 
Cecil E. Barnes, clerk; George F. 
Dewey, clerk; Peter Mauerer, boil- 
ermaker; John McGregor, section 
foreman; Jose H. Quintana, com- 
pressor operator; Harvey R. Sturde- 
yant, clerk; Howard Swartwood, 
conductor. 
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JAMES L. GORRIE, tunnel inspector of the 
Portland Division, retired last month after 
@ career with SP that began in 1925, 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Peter 
Palanuk, Jr., engineer; Oscar L. 
Taylor, extra gang laborer; Jose 
Vela, MofW truck driver. Pension- 
ers: Roy R, Andrews, clerk; George 
U. Cassle, locomotive engineer; Rob- 
ert Harrison Culberson, B&B fore- 
man; Joseph A. Defoe, machinist 
helper; William J. Dunstan, ma- 
chinist helper; Lawrence H. Dun- 
ton, carpenter; Silas A. Gay, clerk; 
Joe G. Gomez, pieceworker; William 
Jones, ditcher engineer; Arnold W. 
Lepschat, locomotive engineer; Hur- 
shell McIntyre, locomotive engineer; 
Andrew M. Ringham, R&D clerk; 
Fred R. Schmaling, locomotive en- 
gineer; Edward Schultz, B&B car- 
penter; Luther F. Starmer, leger- 
wood operator; Samuel O’Neal Tate, 
locomotive engineer. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Fred W. King, B&B car- 
penter; Benito Ponce, fuel oil at- 
tendant; Leonard L. Robertson, 
switchman; Jim Saulsberry, loco- 
motive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Me- 
dardo O. Meza, carman; Lueas A. 
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Pacheco, tractor operator. Pension- 
ers: James F, Dunnigan, brakeman; 
Jesse G. Fidler, locomotive engi- 
neer; Ernest F. Finch, clerk; Clin- 
ton Fisher, trainmaster; John Henry 
Harrigan, head clerk; William Cas- 
per Heilbron, yard clerk; Pompilio 
Lombardi, machinist; Ben Nash, 
janitor; Robert L. Richards, brake- 
man; Albert A, Swanson, depart~ 
ment boiler foreman; John Calhoun 
Trotter, telegrapher. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Richard 
J. Hackwell, locomotive engineer; 
Charles L. Hawley, storekeeper; 
Frederick E. Johnson, section fore- 
man; Lewis La Voy, locomotive en- 
gineer; Thomas A. Stagg, hostler; 
Robert W. Steele, locomotive engi- 
neer; Norman K, Winter, car repair- 
man. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Leonard A. Daniels, ware- 
house clerk; Charles H. Johnston, lo- 
comotive engincer; Miguel L, Lares, 
machine helper; Leandro Perez, 
lamp tender; John L. Purtell, loco- 
motive engineer; Thomas S, Swear- 
ingen, machinist. 

SHASTA DIVISION: George E. 
Wendell, locomotive engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Victor 
Klauser, machinist; Charlotte Gregg, 
matron, Pensioners: George H. Ap- 
pogast, section foreman; Harold N. 
Davis, switchman; Catarino Fernan- 
dez, car inspector; Claude M. Lov- 
ing, machinist; Melvin Lozar, boil- 
ermaker; Ralph L. Vega, carman 
helper; Antonio Verdugo, boiler- 
maker helper. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Patrick J. 
Doran, locomotive engineer; Ford 
F, Fisher, engine herder. Pension- 
ers: Leo L. Bonato, switchman; 
James F. Conroy, pipefitter; John 
E. Cornell, pipefitter helper; Wil- 
liam W. Dyer, M.P. carpenter; Jack 
L. Gault, rodman; Nicholas Haberle, 
check clerk; Arthur R. McEwan, 
yardmaster; John Padula, stower; 
Stanley Peat, mail & baggage han- 
dler; James Powers, car inspector; 
Ernest R. Price, car inspector; Rob- 
ert A. Rogers, coach cleaner; Joseph 
Sarson, car repairer; Arthur J.Todd, 
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HARRY D. WESTER, conductor, Rio Grande 
Division, retired last month after 39 years 
with the company. 


H.C, (DOC} CHASE, trainmaster at Tuc- 
son, has retired from service affer 45 years 
with the company. 
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conductor; Willie Y. Weeks, supply- 
man; William C. Wilson, signalman; 
John C, Yochen, ticket clerk, 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Pensioners: John Martin 
Sweeney, machine foreman; Nickola 
Eterovich, carman helper. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: isabel 
Chavez, machinist helper. Pension- 
ers: George H. Gotthart, passenger 
carman; Augustus F. Reitz, freight 
earman; Joseph J. Svilicich, black- 
smith; Steve Trudnich, differential 
S.M.W. helper; George W. Willing- 
ham, machinist. 

GENERAL OFFICE: Vietor J. La- 
Fleur, district car service agent. 
Pensioners: Francis B. Armstrong, 
chief clerk; Vincent C. Cauley, land 
clerk, Valuation Department; Rob- 
ert H. De Barry, AAR clerk; Oro- 
ville L. Donaldson, traveling tariff 
inspector; Albert R. Williams, spe- 
cial relief clerk. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Pensioners: John Blanchard, waiter; 
Richard Richardson, chef; Albert E. 
Peterson, dining car steward, all of 
West Oakland. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Jesus Gar- 
cia, laborer. Pensioners: Claude 
Laytham, motorman; Ygnacio Rod- 
riguez, laborer; Richard Butler, op- 
erator; Charles F. Smith, motor- 
man; Lester E. Cooper, operator; 
Mauricio D. Estrada, laborer; Julian 
Hernandez, laborer; William L. Lees, 
interchange clerk; Fredrik Wurm, 
machinist; Charles E. Brown, help- 
er; William F. Cousins, signalman; 
Leo J. Bush, extra gang foreman; 
Edward P, Remelt, motorman. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Pensioners: George D. Gilliam, lo- 
comotive engineer; John H. Penoli, 
clerk-warehouseman; Jacob W. Sal- 
lee, assistant agent. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS: D. P. 
Quillinan, chief special agent, San 
Francisco, Pensioners: Clinton A. 
Cole, waste reclaimer, Sacramento 
General Store; James G. Sweet, dis- 
trict lineman, telegraph, San Fran- 
cisco; George H. Waltz, baggage 
clerk, Los Angeles Union Passenger 
Terminal; William Arthur Hamb- 
len, file clerk, New York office. 
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SP EMPLOYES GAVE GENEROUSLY 


In a heart-warming demonstration of generosity, SP men 
and women in 1961 supported their local charitable fund- 
raising drives with a total contribution in excess of $433,000, 
with the average gift per contributor reaching an all-time high. 


Typical of the favorable response was the AID-United 
Givers Campaign in the Los Angeles area where employe par- 
ticipation increased from 69% to 73%. Among other areas 
where outstanding increases were registered were Reno- 
Sparks, Tucson, Portland, Bakersfield and on the many points 
on SP Lines in Texas and Louisiana. 


responsibility. 


Space does not permit itemizing all of the results but 
everyone can take pride in the thought that the deserving 
agencies will know what this means to them. 


All who supported these drives are to he congratulated 
for their generosity and willingness to accept community 
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(Divisions) 

Coust, Clyde Evans, San Francisco 

los Angeles, J. Ann Macon, Los Angeles 
Portland, Howard E. Bailey, Portland 
Rio Grande, Jessye Alten, El Paso 
Sacramento, John A, Collins, Sacramento 
Salt take, Hugh F. O'Neil, Ogden 

San Joaquin, R. S. Crandall, Bakersfield 
Shasta, Grace Pickthorn, Dunsmuir 
Tucson, Jackie Stewart, Tucson 

Western, Florence McClure, Oakland 
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